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ABSTRACT 

The Career Decision-Making Program (CDM) for 
secondary school students consists of approximately fifty individual 
products which can be used as a semester course, a six-to-eight- week 
exploratory course, independent units, or outside of the CDM program 
in other career guidance activities. The CDM program has two 
components: (1) the Exploring Career Decision-Making (ECDH) 
curriculum materials and (2) the Career Information System (CIS), a 
comprehensive organization and management system for career 
- information resources. The fifteen ECDM curriculum units were 

designed to assist students in the development of career planning and 
decision-making skills through a group process for individualized 
career exploration. Each unit is self-contained and employs a variety 
of materials and techniques, including filmstrips, worksheets, and 
hands-on activities. Utilization guides were also developed for the 
teacher/counselor conducting the units. The CIS component and the 
ECDM materials were field tested as a total unit at thirty-eight 
sites within sixteen states. Overall, evaluations were favorable, and 
revisions were made to implement the suggestions snade by users during 
the field testing- (This document contains the final report and 
provides a description of CDM program development, model design, 
product development, field testing, evaluation plan, dissemination, 
and the revision of the "Dictionary of Occupational Titles." The ECDM 
materials are available in ERIC as CE 019 231-232; the CIS materials, 
CE 019 233-2U0; and a guide to related filmstrips, CE 019 241.) 
(BM) 
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Final Report 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
Career Decision-Making Program 

Under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, the 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL) was established as one of the 
twenty educational research and development Labs across the United 
States under funding from the U.S. Office of Education. From the 
beginning. Laboratory program development efforts were based upon 
identified regional and national needs. In 1966, during the establishment 
of AEL, a survey of needs in the region identified school to work as a 
priority effort of Laboratory involvement in educational needs. Therefore, 
School to Work was selected as one of the three programs to be initiated 
by the Laboratory. These early efforts focused upon (1) diffusion of 
successful ideas and practices within the region, (2.) training of school 
personnel, and (3) providing direct services to youth. 

Following these initial activities, which were primarily service efforts 
to the region, a series o i" products was identified for development and the 
program title was changed to Vocational Guidance. These products ranged 
from the development i\nd field testing of a microfilm aperture card techni(jue 
for delivering occupation;! 1 information, entitled ''Vital Information for 
Education and Work'' (VIEW), to video tapes depleting life styles related to 
occupations. The VIEW Program reached the final product stage in the form 
of an implementation manual which was disseminated nationally through state 
departments of education. 

Purlng 1971, a site review was conducted by the U.S. Office of Ilducation 
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and the review panel emphasized the need for the establishment of 
materials development within a program structure rather than the 
development of unrelated materials. This was a direct change from direct 
services to teachers and students. Direct services necessitated ongoing 
efforts because of staff turnover and new students. It was also a change 
from products that did not interrelate to a single program structure. These 
recommendations were made to facilitate a concentration of one time de- 
velopment fc.''^ort upon meeting the identified problem of school to work 
rather than upon direct services to people. 

In 1971, an Advisory Committee was established to assist AEL in the 
development of a Basic Program Plan to incorporate the recommendations 
from the site review. This Committee consisted of State Directors of 
Vocational Education and Guidance, or their representatives from the States 
of: Alabama, Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, and West 
Virginia; representatives of Vocational Guidance from the R 5 D Centers of 
North Carolina and Ohio; a representative from the Appalachian Regional 
Commission; and a representative from the Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
Board of Directors. 

In June 1971, the first draft of the Basic Program Plan was reviewed by 
the Program Committee and was revised in accordance with their recommenda- 
tions. The strategy of using an Advisory Committee to design and approve 
the Basic Program Plan was determined as a critical element in reconfir,T-ing 
the need for the program and gaining support for its dissemination. 

The Basic Program Flan included a K-12 approach divided into three major 
program components; elementary, junior high, and high school. This K-12 
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Program was called the Career Decision-Making Program (CD-M) . Tlic 
Basic Program Plan was submitted to the U.S. Office of Education on 
.^ipril 1, 1972. This Plan was approved and program development was 
initiated. 

During FY '72, the development efforts of tlie Labs and Centers were 
. shifted from the U.S. Office of Education to the National Institute of 
Education (NIE) , at which time the CD-M Program was assigned to the Career 
Education Task Porce and tlion later to tlie Education and Work Croup. The 
CD-M Program underwent a major review by NIE and a specialist panel to 
determine cont ined funding. It was decided that tlie CD-M Program would 
meet many career education needs and it was recommended for continuation. 
The recommendations of the Panel reduced funding levels requested which 
restricted PY '73 development to the secondary school component. A 
limited staff was employed and development efforts were started on two 
elements; the Career Guidance Curriculum Units and the Career Information 
System CCIS) . 

During FY '73, an extensive eiglit montii review as made of the program 
design, prototype products, and the program evaluation plan. Recoimrendations 
from this review were incorporated into the liasic Program Plan, product 
design, development procedures and evaluation. From FY '72 through FY '76, 
tlie Secondary School Component of tlie Career Decision-Making Program was 
developed and field tested. 

Career Decision-Making Program Model 

One of the unique aspects of tlie Career Decision-Making Pi-ogram is tlic 
basic model around which the i'rogram has been built. This model has served 
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as the basis for past programmatic R fi D work and will serve the 
same purpose during future research and development efforts of the 
CD-M Program. 

The CD-M Program Model, below, consists of three interrelated 
sectionr^: (1) Career Information Resources, (2) an Organization and 
Management System, and {S) Career Guidance Materials, each of which is 
essential to an effective career decision-making program. The Worker 
Trait Groups form the hub of the organization and management system, 
tying career information resources to career guidance materials. The 
Worker Trait Group Arrangement of the DOT, serving as the basic structure 
for program development, is incorporated into this overall model. 

Career Dccpsson-Mak'mg Program Model 
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Career Informar >r5 System 

The Career Information System functions as an organization and 
management system for all types of career information resources. It 
also has various access variables that enable an individual to gain 
a knowledge of self and use this knowledge in exploring the world of 
work. 

As CIS product development was ini' iated, the develop- test-revise/ 
develop cycle contributed to the materials and processes that are user 
verified. For CIS prototype materials development, high school students 
were used for testing checklists, written directions, and procedures. 
These students reacted to and critiqued the materials and procedures. 

The next phase was the initial involvement of field test sites in a 
preliminary test conducted in 1972. Two secondary schools were used to 
test basic procedures of coding and filing occupational information and 
for using prototype access mate^'ials along with the first draft of the "Guide 
for Exploring Careers Through Worker Traits" a rewritten version of part of 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles . As a result of this preliminary test, 
several recommendations were incorporated for improvement in procedures for 
the installation, operation, and maintenance of the Career Information System. 

The sites for the next field test phase were selected .with the assistance 
of the CD-M Program Advisory Committee. During the site selection process, 
an attempt was made to include a variety of scho'ol settings in order to test 
the capability of the CIS to function witMn numerous Institutional con- 
straints. As both testing and development proceeded, additional sites were 
added to include a variety of exemplary career education programs and to 
broaden the geographic location. 
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Prior to initiating each phase of field testing, a workshop was 
conducted for field test personnel to provide orientation to materials 
and procedures. Otherwise, AEL assistance was kept at a minimum so that 
the field test conditions would approximate as nearly as possible those 
conditions that would exist '.vhen materials would be available from the 
publisher. Each field test site was pennitted to determine how the CIS 
and related materials would be incorporated into its career education 
programs. In 1973, field testing was initiated in 38 sites within 16 states. 

CIS field test sites were broken into two categories comprised of 19 
basic sites made up of secondary schools, part of which participated in a 
two year cycle of field' testing and part of which were involved only one 
year. The remaining 19 special sites were made up of colleges and universi- 
ties, a USOE Cluster Project, an Employment Service WIN Program, an E.xperienced 
Based Career Education Project, an Inner City school, an Indian Student 
Population, a State Career Resource Demonstration Center, a Junior High 
Career Resource Center, and a school using the adaptation procedures for the 
CIS. 

To establish a line of communication between the Lab and field test 
sites, a nev;sletter was developed and mailed to each site monthly. It con- 
tained information on shipping dates of completed products, items concerning 
CD-M Program staff visits to sites to help in installation as well as helpful 
tips received on use or installation of the system so all sites coul.d share 
these experiences. The newsletter also served to keep state departments of 
education within the region informed on program development. 

Several presentations and workshops were conducted at local, regional 
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and national organization meetings such a. APGA, AVA, and the National 
Career Education Fcraii sponsored by the National Institute of Education. 
The purpose of these presentations was to acquaint potential users with 
the CIS and to obtain their reactions and suggestions. In addition to 
input from these groups, the presentations and workshops also served as 
an initial dissemination function. 

Curriculum Uosts 

The 15 Curriculum Units were designed to assist secondary students in 
the development of career planning ar.d decision-making skills through a 
group process for individualized career exploration. That is, although 
conducted in a classroom setting, each student explored the areas of the . 
world of work that related to his or hor abilities, interests, aptitudes, 
and other special characteristics, Each unit is self-contained and employs 
a variety of materials and techniques including filmstrips, worksheets, and 
hands-on activities. Utilization Guides were also developed for the teacher/ 
counse.lor conducting the units. Although the units were designell as a 
semester course, many can be used independently. 

In conjunction with development of the Units, a Request for Proposal 
was submitted to prospective developers of sound filmstrips. Based upon 
submitted proposals, Alron Productions, Inc. was selected. for the development 
of filmstrips to accompany the Curriculum Units and the Career Information 
System. 

The first eight Units were developed as prototype units in FY '73. 
Preliminary testing was conducted and the Units were revised for field 
testing. During the second semester of school year 1973-74, Units 1-8 
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wcre field tested in six of the 38 sites that were field testing the 
Career Information System. Based upon recommendations from the NIH 
Review Panel and to speed up development, consultants were employed to 
assist, .-XEl, staff in the development of Units 9-15. After development of 
these Units, they were preliminary tested and revised. During school 
vear 1974-75, the fifteen Units and the Career Information S)'stem were 
field tested as ti total component. 

Evaluation 

During FY 1972-73, a draft of a Program Evaluation Plan was developed 
for the Career Decision-Making Progr;un. An external Evaluation Advisory 
Committee was established for the purpose of reviewing the evaluation plan 
and to serve in an advisory capacity on an on-going basis. 'Vhis ccipjiiittee 
consisted of: Dr. Mary Ann MacDougall, University of Virginia; Dr. Roger 
:^5yers, Columbia University; Dr. Jolm Nesselroade, Pemu-y Ivania State 
University; Dr. Jerry Walker, Center for Vocational and Technical Education, 
Ohio State University. 

In addition to the external advisory committee, the ALU. Director of 
Evaluation provided overall supervision of program evaluation. A full time 
evaluation staff member was assigned to the Program to assist with formative 
evaluation activities and to develop and direct the summative evaluation 
activities . 

Caree r Information System 

Since the CIS is a support system for career, education programs, evalua- 
tion activities focus^ed on the capability of the System to function satis- 
factorily in meeting inst i t ut i ona 1 ' a,nd student needs. During the 1973-74 
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field test phase, evaluation focnsc-a upon the .1 luitallation tlie System. 
Data collected included the amount of time needed to set-up the filing 
system; the ability of school personnel to follow indexing and filing pro- 
cedures; personnel used; and how th^ installation compared with prior systems. 
Results from this phase of field testing were: 

1. Installation time was cominitcd in teiTns of person-hours with the 
average inst.aiation time being 130 hours. This reflected work 
involved in setting up the Worker Trait Group Vertical File,' the 
Alphabetical Card I'llo, and the Pile Content Notebook and pro- 
cessing approximately 1,200 briefs into the system, 

2. Ability of personnel to use"" the filing and indexing procedures was 
successful and inckided suggestions for revision. 

3. Personnel us^^-d included students for installation of the system 
with the person re5ponsil>le doing the supervising- This method 
of insta.l Irit i on seometl to be tlie most valuable. 

4. Some systems had no other CIS as a basis for comparison with 
the A£L Career Information System. Where a comparative system 
was available, it wa,^ found that t!ie AEL Career Information System 
was slightly more complex, but site personnel indicated that the 
extra time and effort in setting up the AOL System was worthwhile- 

During the 1974-75 field test; evaluation focused upon utilizarion and 
maintenance of the System. As part of tliis evaluation, each site completed 
a Midyear Report for the purpose of indicating the materials used, problems 
encountered, and other specific coirimcnts and suggestions. At the end of 
the school year, selected sites were visited for the purpose of reviewing 
accuracy of installation, maintenance . procedures , and the utilization of the 
CIS materials. In addition, each site completed an Ond-of-Year Report 
providing "more detailed information than the Midyear Report. 

Results from the field testing of utilization and maintenance showed that 
initia-1 use of the CIS dc^pended upon the structure of the existing career 
education program or activities and the initiative of the counselor/CIS 
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coordinator to get it into the classroom. I'indiuKs for the initial 
maintenance activities indicate that a variety of procedures may be used 
to maintain the CIS. The typo of procedure established is individualized, 
depending on facilities, personnel, and CAS materials used. 

In July, 197S, a detailed evaluation report, "r.valuut ion Report of the 
Career Information System: AUl. Technical Report No. 55/' vvas completed and 
submitted to the National Institute of liducation. 

CurriculLun Units 



Revision of materials, based upon formative evaluation, occurred on a 
day to day basis. Tor example, fllmstrips used with each Unit were tested 
before they were used with otlier Unit materials,, and prior to testing the 
Units as a group in order to detennine if they met porrormance standards and 
criteria for media established by the National Vocational Guidance Association. 

Instruments were designed to measure the effectiveness of each Unit. 
The information obtained from the instruments was used formatively to revise 
the Units and summatively to produce a battery of instruments to measure tiie 
effectiveness of the Units when they wore in the' final stages of devc lopiflent . 

The purpose of the li)75-7.l field test was to assess performance of the 
first eight Units developed. I'ield testing was conducted in six sites which 
were also participating as Career Information System field test sites. Treat- 
ments were assessed throu,^h 'pretests and postests. There were three treat- 
ment groups: (1) the Unit group, which was exposed to both the Career 
Information System and the Units; (2) The CIS-Only Group, which had exposure 
to the CIS in -the context of guidance activities to bo arranged by the 
counselor at tlie school; and (3~) the Control Croup, where there was no". 
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inter\'ention by the CD-M Program, 

Results indicated that the first eight Units changed student attitudes 
toward career choice. In addition, teachers' feedback to program developers 
was very positive. A report of this partial Held test was submitted to 
the National Institute of Education entitled "Summativc Evaluation Report 
1973-74 Field Test of Career Decision-Making Program: Technical Report ff49." 

In the 1974-75 field test, tliere were six treatments to be compared: 
^1) a partial CD-M Program administered over a scliool year, (2) the full 
CU-M Program in a semester- 1 ength course, (3) a high school's mini-course, 
(4) an in-deptli version of The mini-course, (5) a school incorporating the 
CIS materials in its own guidance program, and (6) a control condition, 
in wluch no c.ireor guidance effoi-t was carried out. 

One measure of student performance was a structured interview, developed 
by CD-M Progriun staff and conducted both pre-and post-treatment. Interviews 
were also conducted with teachers/counselors who participated in the Program. 
Both the lUudcnt interviews and tlie counselor/teacher interviews were con- 
ducted at the schools by AHL persouncl. Interviews v;ere scheduled and held 
as close to the completion of the CD-M experience as possible with all of 
the counselors/tcacl^ers who implemented the CD-M Program. Student interviews 
were scheduled for the same time. All interviews were recorded on audio tape, 
then transcribed and analy::ed. 

The pre-CD-M treatment interviews were conducted at the. end of the fail ■ 
semester with 19 students from three schools. The students were selected 
by their counselors, who were asked to try to obtain a representative sample- 
Post- treatment interviews were conducted witii a sample of .'^2 students from 
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three schools. Ten students from the pre-CD-M interview were available 
for the post-CD-M interview. 

At all but one site, two interviewers questioned the counselor/teacher 
jointly. At two sites, where more tlum one counselor was involved, the 
counselors were interviewed together. Respondents' elaborations on the 
questions were recorded along with tallied responses. Each school was given 
one tally, though comments were taken from all of its counselors/teachers. 
Three sites Used teachers, the other three had one, two, or three counselors 
involved in tlie course. 

Questions were directed to a wide range of information and were often 
quite specific. Responses were varied. The data, therfore, were difficult 
to reduce to a few simple statements, however, some inferences could be 
draw-n from the interview responses. One notable characteristic of the 
responses was that they included negative feedback. There was no suggestion 
that .counselor/teacliers felt constrained to overstate the strengths of the 
program, or understate its weaknesses. 

Questions were grouped roughly into four areas: concepts, content, pre- 
sentation, and administration. The concepts section dealt with the under- 
lying principles the program -ouglit to convoy. Most counselors/teachers 
felt that tlie students' concept of career !iad lieen hroadened. 'I'he concept of 
career presented was seen as useful for students, and as. making more sense 
tlian the idea of career as an. oceupat i on or a series of occupations. in 
the counselors/teachers' view, tlie decision-making process helped students 
to see that there can be 'more tlian one alternative. A less explicit 
principle of tiic program was tliat minorities and women sliould be shown as 
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/ ill participants in ail phases of career activity. Most field test 
sites reported that they felt the materials were neither biased nor 
stereotyped, and provided a realistic approach to career development. 
It was felt that the course helped students in such ways as broadening 
their horizons, making them more aware of what was around them, giving 
them more alternatives, and helping them appreciate people for what they 
are doing. 

Questions relating to content focused on suggestions for deletions, 
additions, combinations, resequencing and reformatting. Several sugges- 
tions were made for combining Units, and most felt the filmstrips and the 
keysort cards were outstanding. The utilization guide was satisfactory, 
and the teachers/counselors felt that the extra cost of including student 
materials in the guide was justified. 

Questions relating to presentation were concerned with the activities 
themselves, testing, and qualifications for teaching the course. It was 
reported that the activities which worked best were group activities, 
particularly those for small groups. Several of the schools added field 
trips to the program, two added guest speakers, and one used other career 
related filmstrips. Several administered the Ohio Vocat ional Interest 
Survey and one used the General Ap ti tude Test Battery . Botli teachers and 
counselors were used to teach the class. 

The administration interview questions' related to student selection, 
course adoption, and scheduling. Selection procedures differed ranging from 
all volunteer students, to all assigned, to mixed. All students received 
credit for the course. The counselors/teachers felt that the course should 
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be one semester, that it should be required for all students, and 
indicated they would recommend that the CD-M Program be adopted by their 
schools. 

Evaluation results on the Units are reported in AEL Technical Report 
No. 54 "Sunmative Evaluation Report 1974-75 Field Test of the Career 
Decision-Making Prograin- which was submitted to the National Institute of 
Education. 

Disseminatflon 

In planning the dissemination of the Career Decision-Making Program, 
.great emphasis was placed on the involvement of strategic groups of people 
who had been involved in the development of the Program. This gave the 
Program high visibility, created an awareness and receptivity, and assured 
that those in a position to influence adoption of the program's products 
would give -.hem consideration. 

After careful consideration of alternatives it was decided, in an early 
stage of program development, that dissemination of products for the CD-M 
Prograjn could best be accomplished through a commercial publisher. It was 
also decided that early identification of the publisher would be made to 
allow initiation of diffusion efforts during the final stages of product 
development and field testing. Therefore, publishers were kept abreast of 
progress. Special workshops and meetings were conducted for publishers and 
some publishers sat in on the workshops foi potential users. 

The general procedure typically used for identifying a publish.: for 
government developed projects was modified for the Career Decision-Making 
Program. Through discussions with other development agencies and publishers. 
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several concerns wore identified. These mainly related to the short 
timeline for RFPs and how to interest publishers. To help alleviate these 
concerns, the following strategy was developed for selection of a publisher 
for the CD-M Program: 

1. A review was made of the publishers exhibiting career education materials 
at the 1974 APGA Convention. Ten major publishers were identified. Of 
the ten, eight had previously attended presentations by CD-M staff at 
national and regional meetings and/or had contacted AEL relative to their 
interest. 

2. At the National Forum on Career Education and at APGA (March 20-26, 
1975), meetings were held with eight publishers. Follow-up activities 
were conducted with each interested publisher to meet their informa- 
tional needs in responding to an RFP. 

5. The Publishers Alert Service was used for notification of all publishers. 
Briefing sessions for each interested publisher were held at AEL and 
individualized follow-up was made so that all received the same opportunity 
to obtain information needed for RFP response. 

4. A CD-M materials review package was made available for a two-week period 
to those publishers seriously interested in responding to the RFP. 

With the above strategy implemented, the Publishers Alert announcement 

appeared in June 1975. The RFP was available in June with an August 15 

deadline for submission. A special publishers' selection committee was 

established consisting of Dr. Robert lloppock. Dr. Carl McDaniels, and the 

Program Director, Mr. David Winefordncr. After careful consideration, the 

committee selected McKnight Publishing Company of Bloomington, Illinois, as 

the publisher. The selection process was completed in September, 1975. 

Although McKnight was the successful bidder, AF:l liolds the copyright on all 

products for the first eight years at which time it becomes public domain. 

With field testing completed, all products underwent extensive review 

and revision by the Career Decision-Making Program staff irt cooperation with 

the publisher. Since the structure of the CD-M Program is based upon the 
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Dictionary of Occupational Titles , publication of some products was 
delayed awaiting data needed from the newly revised DOT. 

With the final publication of products, dissemination activities 
continued with state, regional, and national workshops. Presentations 
were conducted by CD-M Program staff as well as by McKnight staff. To 
help the publisher's sales force prepare for dissemination of products, 
CD-M staff conducted two separate workshops and in addition has cooperated 
with McKnight sales representatives on an individual basis in their personal 
territories. 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles Revision 

The National Institute of Educat Loii/Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
Career Decision-Making Program development effort has been higlily successful 
and has demonstrated that the world of work structure and concepts developed 
by the Department' of Labor are appropriate -^^^r use within secondary school 
career guidcince programs. As a result of the successful development of the 
Career Decision-Making Frogriun, the Department of Labor requested AOL, 
through NIE, to assist in the revision of the Dictionary ot Occupational 
Titles (DOT). The Worker Trait Group classification structure of the Third 
Edition DOT, was separated from other DOT structures and a decision was made 
to publish it as a separate volume entitled "Guide for Occupational Explora- 
tion" and to be patterned after the A£L Worker Trait Group Guide . .M-L 
representatives served on consultative groups that the Department of Labor 
used for critiquing, developing format, and directions for the revision. The 
CD-M Program work of AEL had a diri'.ct influence over the format and user 
audience. 
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The contract between NIE/DOL was written to run from June 1976 
through December 1976. DOL provided AEL the data to prepare the written 
narrative at a level suitable for the average USES client and for use in 
educational settings. Permission was granted for AEL to use the data in 
the revision of CD-M and CIS materials to accommodate the Fourth Edition 
DOT changes. 

Although the project was to end in December, 1976, the da^ were not 
completed and in the computer until December, 1977. Problems were^encountered 
with instability of the occupational groups, frequent changes were requested 
by DOL in the content and format of group descriptions, and many changes 
were made in the assignment of occupations to groups. 

The original plans called for AEL to submit a draft of each work group 
for DOL critique before preparation of final copy. AEL delivered final copy 
to DOL shortly after the contract completion date. However, AEL involvement 
did not end ar this point because the groups were not finalized. AEL con- 
tinued to assist DOL in order to expedite complxjtion of the DOL publication 
because this information was needed to revise the CD-M Program materials 
prior to publication. 

The date projected for publication is fall, 1978. Thus, the published . 
CD-M Program materials and the revised DOT, Fourth Edition, will be tied 
together and can be used together in a variety of manpower programs of the 
Department of Labor as well as in educational settings. This joint effort 
is a vital link in combining major national programs, materials, and services 
to assist youth and adults in making knowledgeable career decisions. 
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Carcer Decision-Making Program Products 

The Career Decision-Making Program for secondary school students 
consists of approximately fifty individual products which can be used 
as a semester course, a 6-8 week exploratory unit, as independent modules, 
or may be used independently of the Program in other career guidance 
activities. Copies of all products are submitted with this report- to the 
National Institute of Education, A Career Decision-Making Program brochure 
listing all products, prices, and ordering information is included as 
Appendix A of tliis Report. 
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Appendix A 



Career Decision-Making Program Brochure 
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AB. C/1REER 
DECISION-IVMKING 

PRCX^RAM 



provides you and your students the two neces- 
sary ingredients for effective and lasting career 
guidance 



EXPLORING OIREER 
DECISION-M/IKING (ECDM) 



A classroom program providing activities for in- 
dividualized career exploration, and the develop- 
ment of career planning and decision-making 
skills .... 



C/IREER INFORIVMTION 
SYSTEM (CIS) 




A comprehensive organization and management 
system for career information resources. Orienta- 
tion and access materials are included as part of 
the system to assist students in ^ exploring the 
world of work in relation to their interests, apti- 
tudes, and other characteristics 




Developed by the Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory under a grant from the Education 
and Work Group of the National institute of 
Education 

A Garefully researched, thoroughly tested program 

The AEL Career Decision-Making Program was developed to meet the critical educational 
need of student transition from school to work. , a major concern of the Education and 
Work Group of the National Institute of Education <NIE) since its beginning. 

Over the past five years, the program followed a rigorous cycle of research, development, 
field testing, evaluation, and revision by the Appalachia Educational Laboratory, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 

The basic program plan was designed under the aegis of an advisory committee including 
state directors of vocational education and guidance. Some forty sites in sixteen states 
assisted in field testing the program prio- to its publication nationally. 

Program concepts may be used to view changing work 
environment and occupational opportunities 

It is projected that many of today's high school students will work in an average of ten 
different occupations — some of which do not yet exist! Similarly, many present occupa- 
tions will disappear or undergo drastic changes in the years ahead. Therefore, the AEL 
CAREER DECISION-MAKING PROGRAM concerns itself with helping students learn, 
not what. to choose, but how to choose, because growth and change must be allowed for in 
the individual as well as in the world of work. 

THE AEL CAREER DECISION-MAKING PROGRAM WILL HELP YOUR STUDENTS: 

1. Identify career activities, values, and ^^oals — in order to identify and evaluate career alter- 
and recognize that caroer is one means of moving natives. 

toward life goals. 5. Be aware of major influences affecting career 

2. Use self-exploration and occupational explora- decisions. 

tion in shaping careers. See ways in which society and self interact 

3. Develop decision-making abilities. through career. 

4. Relate personal characteristics to occupations 7. Develop the ability to manage the variables in- 

volved in shaping a career. 




I)(U'id \V. W'incfordncr 
Dirvctor 

Dii ision of(\irvrr (iuiduncv 
.Atuuihwhiu Educu tionut 




'Vhr concept o[ careen as n e 
hat'e nppronched it in the AEL 
Co recr Decision- Ma h i Pro- 
gram, encompasses far more 
then just occupa tiodal choice. 
Leisure pursuits, community in- 
volvement — total personal tlv- 
relofitnent— these ore lehat we 
con siller to he intcfiirul parts of 
one's career. 

The focus of the ■ program is 
directed totcurd helpiufi indi- 
viduals develop career explora- 
tion und decision-mahinjL,^ ,shills. 
In addition, /re hclicvc it uill 
help them tt) deal w.ore cfp r' 
tively with all their important 
life decisions, now. and in the 
futu re. 




Ivan Charner 
I i i 's I 'fi re h A s socio te 
h'llltea iron and Worh (iroup 
Xational Institute of 
l-'iluca tiitn 

^4 



'J' he (\ireer Dcci sion^M a hin^ 
Projii-riini is o landtnarh effort 
uimed at meeting the critical 
career related needs of students 
in secondary schools. We at 
NIL have been, fortunate to 
irorh with the staff of the Divi- 
siori of Career (iuidarwe at the 
Appalachia Educational Laho- 
ratOry on the (ievelopnient of the 
pro lira tn and to Imve the 
McKniifht Pu hlishi nfi Companv 
Joiti Us in the dissemination of 
the pro-rata. The cooperation 
(Unon^ the three parties has re- 
sulted in a' pm^rani which can 
hai'C iitunediote impact on stu- 
dents^ educational (led sitins and 
longer term impact on their 
career plan niui^. _ 



about the world of work. . . in a meaningful way 



products or services provided, processes or materials us^-d, type of 
work performed, industry desij^nations, and worker qualiiications. 
Since meaningful career exploration shouki foi iis upon the iiuli- 
vidual, AEL decided that the most appropriate clustering' system 
was tba one based upon worker characteristics. This clustering 
structure is one of the occupational classification systems developed 
by the U.S. Department of Labor and included ns part of the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles. Third Edition, published in 1965. 
n'hf uewly-revised Fourth Kdition of the DOT has recently been 
completed; the AKL Career Decision-Making Program has incor- 



porated the changes made in this revision.) 

The Worker Trait CJroup arrangement used in the DOT consists of 
homogeneous clusters of occupations requiring similar worker char- 
acteristics. Access variables such as interests and aptitudes can be 
appropriately linked to worker characteristics since they provide a 
personal dimension to the world of work. The Worker Trait Or(JL;ps 
were selected as the grouping structure of the AEh Career Deci 
sion-Making Program because they provide the most meaningful 
link between the individual and occupational information. 



1 



' f rbrn the piGtionaiy of O 
preferred by'the us! Depdrtm qf-Labpr 




ORGANIZATION AND 
MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 

Mokes occupational information 
reqdiV<3vailable 




2729 




^1 
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5810 




,5808 
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WORLD OF WORK 

All different types of : 
occupational information available 
for exploration 

MEDIA 




Occupational 
Briefs 



Bound Information 
(OOH,EQC. DOT) 



■ Films, nimstrips, 
videotapes 

P<PERIENCE 



■ Field Trips 

■ Classroom 
B Speakers 

■ Career Clubs 

■ -Simulation 



H Work Experience 

a Shadowing— observ- 
ing workers 
■ Consultants 



EDUCATION TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 



High School- 
Courses 

^ Vocational Educa- 
tion Programs 



I Technical Educa- 
tion Programs 

I College Fields of 
iStudy 



JOB MARKET INFORMATION 



Census Data 



B Core/High Employ, 
ment Occupations 



See order form on page 1 1 , 
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EXPLORING CAREER DECISION-MAKING (ECDM) 

Designed as a one-semester, group instruction course, but adaptable for differing curriculum needs 



This outstanding career exploration and decision-making 
program strengthens the link between the guidance and 
counseling function of the school and its academic in- 
struction function, allowing career planning to become a 
core part of the school program. 

Although designed as a group process for individualized 
career exploration with classes presented one period a 
day for one semester, there are other options you can 
choose. It can be used in a year-long program with classes 
meeting three-times a week, allowing you to present op- 
tional actiWties such as field trips and visiting speakers. 
Another option which is outlined in the Teacher's Edi- 
tion, is a shortened course of as little as six weeks. 
Finally, selected units can be integrated into existing 
guidance programs, or even other subject areas such as 
social studies and language arts. 

Units focus on individualized activities 

Each of the 15 text units is self-contained and includes 
a variety of activities — role playing, discussion, pencil 
and paper, and hands-on experiences — designed to ac- 
commodate students at varying levels of experience and 
concept development. The text emphasizes basic con- 
cepL3 that will remain constant and can be used through- 
out a lifetime to guide the emerging and developing in- 
dividual and to adapt to a changing work environment 
and occupational opportunities. 

Encourages on-going exploration 

ECDM treats career in broad perspective, and as such, 
.helps students learn how to explore^ stay flexible, develop 
transferable skills, and icientify career alternatives. The 
program's intent is not to help students definitely select 
specific occupations, but encourages them to get involved 
in exploration and decision- making in the school as a 
whole, at home, and in the community, and to move from 
vicarious to experiential learning as they shape their 
careers. 



Text is easy-to-read, well illustrated, 
avoids stereotyping 

All units in the text have been tested for readability on 
the Flesch, Farr-Jenkins-Patterson, and Danielson-Bryan 
scales. The reading for all units averages 7.8 grade level. 
The text is exceptionally, well illustrated, with appealing 
frog cartoon characters illustrating many key concepts. 
Many photographs are also included, and there is a con- 
scious avoidance of stereotyping of occupations by sex. 
race, etc. 

The Teacher's Edition 

This convenient reference allows teachers or counselors 
to effectively teach the ECDM course. The Teacher's Edi- 
tion includes the complete student text, with the addition 
of a column of comments on the outside of each page. 
These comments expand or clarify the student text and 
include directions to be given to students, sample student 
responses, and optional activities for enrichment. The 
first section for each unit lists: major competencies; 
reading level; equipment and materials needed; and any 
necessary preplanning and preparation. \ 

Activity Booklets 

Contains materials, such as charts and checklists, to be 
used in some of the text activities. The Activity Booklet 
also serves as a record of the student's developing inter- 
' ests, abilities, values, and goals, and is very useful in 
their evaluation of career plans and alternatives. 

Filmstrips/Cassettes 

These highly motivating audiovisuals are used in present- 
ing the program's basic concepts and to show how others 
deal with their own career development. Brief descrip- 
tions of the filmstrips/cassettes are iTicluded on page 10 
of this brochure. 



15 self-contained units for individualized exploration 



The first four units address the central program cor. ,pts and 
skills of career decision-making, self-exploration, i occupa- 
tional exploration. Students will use these skills w^iroughout 
the program. 

Unit I Career Awareness introduces the concept of work (pro- 
ductive effort— paid or unpaid} as a means to life goals. Students 
identify their personal goals, examine the components of career, 
and project potential career activities. 

Unit, II Decision-Making helps students become aware of the 
kinds of decisions they face and assists them in learning and 
usinga deci.sion making strategy. 

Unit III Self-Exploration. Self-exploration is introduced as a 
continuing process and a vital part of career exploration. Stu- 
dents oxamine themselves from three perspectives: the internal 
(how I see me), the external (how others see me), and the ideal 
(the person I want to become). 

Unit IV Occupational Exploration presents the process of 
locating and evaluating occupational information and how to 
evaluate it for accuracy, completeness, bias and stereotyping. 
Students are introduced to the school's career information sys- 
tem as a source for occupational information. 
Units 5 through 10 provide students experiences in exploring 
Worker Trait Groups and specific occupations in terms of 
their personal characteristics. 

Unit V Interests centers on the identification and development 
of personal interests. Students identify and explore areas of the 
world of work and groups of occupations chosen cn the basis of 
preferred interests. 

Unit VI Work Activities orients students to the basic types of 
work activities. Students identify their preferences and explore 
related groups of occupations. 

Unit VII Work Situations introduces the types of situations to 
which woi^kers must adapt. Students identify their preferences 
and explore related groups of occupations. 

Unit VI 1 1 Credentials and Competencies helps students relate 
school activities and subjects to the requirements — formal, 
legal, and functional — of career activities and occupations. 
Unit IX Aptitudes presents the concept of aptitude as the 
quickness and ease with which, one can learn to do something. 
Students examine their own aptitudes and relate them to the 
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aptitudes of workers in their preferred groups of occupations. 
Unit X Working presents the concept of the work setting as an 
interaction of the worker with his or her physical and social 
surroundings. Students identify their capacity to adapt to work- 
ing conditions and physical demands associated with groups of 
occupations. 

In Units 11 through 13, students examine major social, en- 
vironmental, and economic influences on career. 
Unit XI Career and Leisure helps students understand the rela- 
tionship of career and leisure activities, and project their future 
leisure activities. 

Unit XII Economic Influences presents major economic con- 
cepts affecting occupational activity and lifestyle. As one of the 
activities in this unit, students compute the inconie necessary 
for their preferred lifestyles and identify resources necessary 
and available. 

Unit XIII Social aad Family Influences helps students become 
more conscious of the family and social factors that influence 
their career decisions. 

The final two units, 14 and 16, help students utilize exploration 
and decision-making skills in developing or clarifying career 
plans, including tentative occupational choices. 
Unit XIV Career Planning helps students formulate a tentative 
career plan through which they can meet their goals. This plan 
includes alternate routes to their goals. 

Unit XV Your Future helps students build skills in applying and 
interviewing for jobs. Finally, they reexamine their career plans 
in light of a rapidly changir g world. 

Concluding the text are t'oree appendices to which students will 
have occasion to refer in several of the above units. 
Appendix A Includes information on how to use the Career In- 
formation rSystem, a School Subject — Worker Trait Group 
Chart, Aptitude and Physical Environment Indices, and In- 
structions for Using the Keysort Deck (see p. 9). 
Appendix B Contains the Worker Trait Group Digest which 
briefly describes twelve general areas of work and groups of 
occupations in each area. 

Appendix C A complete index of the key terms used throughout 
the fifteen units. 




Opening each unit of the EGDM 
text you will find: 

BjfTRODUCTIpN --^ explaiM what the unit is about 
and relates it to the general thenie pf career decision- 
making/ :\ ; 
'OVERVIEW -^ teUs-thfe sto^ what they will dp;: 
in the uiiit, how t^ and what they^ 

can expect to leaurh. • > ' -^^ 

KEYTSaRMS — 

terms as applied t0 thi^ i*ogram; ' ; ■ ' 

MAJOR CONCEPTS — liatsi' tJfcL^ ideas communir^ 
cated in the unit. . \:' 

ACTIVITIES — ptesenta at least one activity that ; 
gives students the opportunity to use each major 
concept. 

SUMMARY — reviews important points in the unit 
helps student? prepare for future units. 




See order form or^ page 1 1 . 
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Coordinated components provide a comprehensive s>/stem for organizing, indexing, and filing 
career information resources for ready access by students, teachers, and counselors 



Tho CIS structure and com{)onenls provide* the impor- 
tant link between the individuals understanding of self 
and the world of work, and the l)ody of occupational infor- 
mation needed for career exploration and preparation. 
^ CIS uses the Worked Trail Group approach to organize 
career information resoun:es. Based on the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles, the system provides access to infor- 
mation on approximately 13.000 distinct occupations 
identified by the U.S. Department of Labor. 
By grouping the information by Worker Trait Groups, 
students can explore occupations based upon what they 
know about themselves — their interests, abilities, and 
values. 



All types of information and other filing systems can be 
merged into CIS — and the system can be easily con- 
verted to computer retrieval. 

The Career Information System provides for the organi- 
zation of all available career information resources — 
print, audiovisuals, speakers, work experience sites, 
bound publications — into a common system for easy ac- 
cess. In addition, other clustering systems can be linked 
through the CIS. The system can also be readily con-, 
verted to computer processing. 



Career Guidance Materials 



Organization and Management System 



Career Information Resources 



Courses Units 
Modules 



Poftt Secondary 

[ • Aduli, 

.- ' ^.School;:';- ".- 

Junior Higb ■ 
• SckboV 



Access Variables 



• Sclio<aSubJ«Cto 

• ' BirprciiMWfl Intenita ' V 

• Hobbieii: 

. • EdiicattoDai 
AipirAttons 



Single Variables 
^Indexes 

MuUl variables 
—Keyaort Cards 
—Matrix 
—Computer 



U.S. Office of 
Education Clusten 



Other 

Systems 
or 

jCluiJtcn* 




Index 



Occupational 
Inlormation 



MKUIA 

— ( Irrupal ionitl 

Mru^fs 

— ]{<iun(l Infor- 

mat i(in 
(M)ll. KtK . 
1)1)']' 

— l-"jlnis, Kilm- 

si rips. vi<lr<i' 

i;\i'i:inKN<K 

■^l"i< l<l Trips 
litssrdorn 

— >tprilKrrs 

— ( 'itn rr ( Miilis 

— Niniiiliitmh 

— W<irk Kxp<Ti*'i 

— Shaddu tn>^'~ 

<ll.s,rvin« 
Wnrk.Ts 

-< 'nitsiiltllllls 



Education 
Training 
Prograr is 



lli^h Schnul 

( oursrs 

V'ucal Minal 

Pr<iwruitis 

']'r<-luiit-itl 
KdurHtinii 
I'ronraitjs 

( nllr^,- 

SI ii<l% . 
Miij-rs 



Job 
Market 
Information 



• (rnsifs 
Datii 

Kniplovnu-ni 
OrrUpiition.s 
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M/iTERl/lLS FOR ORG/lNlZiNG /iNi: 
M/^N/lGiNG THE C/IREER iNFOkt.y1/i 
SYSTEM 




CIS PROFESSIONAL MANUAL (Item 5806) 
This detailed manual, in a 3-ring binder, pro- 
vides complete instructions for setting up the 
Career Information System and utilizing the 
various components. It includes directions for 
dating, coding, recording, cataloging, and filing 
occupational information of all kinds, including 
bound books, audiovisuals. and experience re- 
_ sources. It also contains teacher/counselor in- 

structions for conducting the 6-9 week career exploration unit tlACK). 
as well as utilizing the CIS access materials as independent modules. 
Procedures for adapting all existing career information resources and 
expanding the .s; tern in the future are also provided, 

WOUKKK TRAIT (;U()UI> KILK CONTKNT 
NOTEBOOK (Item 5808) 

This Notebook is a li-rinj^ l)inder conlaininj^ di- 
viders for i'UcU of Lhi' 1 2.art,-as and tho fifi (I roups 
n\ nrw Dirtinrntry of Occupu iinruil YVr/c.s and 
is usrdjfor listinj^ thr occupatioTia! resources 
filial in the (MS. Preprinted forms are provided 
for listing occupational t>riefs. bound books and 
audiovisual niatiTials, und cross rcfitrencinj^ all 
r<*sourfe.s as to location. 

ALPHABETICAL CARD FILE (Item 58 14) 

This package consists of 500 preprinted file cards (Rolodex and library 
punched) for setting up an alphabetical listing of all occupational titles 
in the CIS, Similar to a library cataloging system, the file can be used 
to locate a specific occupational title, the Career Area-Worker Trait 
Group number, as well as resources in the CIS which contain informa- 
tion about a particular occupation. 




CARKKU INFORMATION SYSTEM 
(;UII)E (Item 5810) . 

The non-con,sumable CIS (Juide brings together 
a variety of useful materials, providing a refer- 
ence for student use. Students use this Vtuidv to 
follow {)rientation sessions, complete checklists, 
and use t In* ()ther CIS component s. 




REL/iTiON TO WORK 

INDIVIDUALIZED ACTIVITIES FOR ( AREER 
EXPLORATION (IACK)(Uemr>8I(i) 

These c{)nsumahk' student booklets provide a 
shortened 8-9, week cour.se in career exploration 
(for group or individual use) for sch(){>ls Chat do 
not use the complete- Kxploring Career Decision 
Making course. The l.-XCK focuses upon the 
career exploration units of the liCDM course, 
i.e.. assessing interests, abilities, anti goals, and 
relating these to course selections and career 
decisions. 

WORK ACTIVITIES CHECKLIS T (I tern 581 1) 
Each student completes this l-page checklist to 
reveal preferences among the t(»n types of work 
activities ond itlentity the Worker Trait (iroups 
reliiled m each work activity or to the student" 
iThis checkhst is included in the week I. AC 
not needed separatJ'ly it that (■r)urse is pro\ i{i"d.l 
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wocnc 
AcnvmES 

CHECKUST 



WORK 

snuAnoNS 

CHECIOJST 



■J^ APTTTUDtS 
W CHECKUST 




s pattern of interests. 
•] course. al>ove. iin<i is 



WORK SITUATIONS CHECKLIST (Item 58 12) 

Students use this 4-page checklist of the ten different kinds of work 
situations to help them identify Worker Trait (Iroups related to work 
situations they enjoy as well as those to which they feel they cannot 
adapt. Reveals temperaments and adaptive skills, < -Not needed if I ACE 
course, above, is provided,) 

WORK AnTTCI)ESCIIE( KMST (Item oHlii) 

lised to help students estimate their aptitudes for the purpose ol re- 
Q I'lii M» Worker Trail Ciroups. The aptitudes are lli()se used in 
gJ^I^Va! Aptitude Test Mattery. iNot needeci if I A(^i': course. al>ove. 





WORKER TRAIT (iROUF (iUIDE (Item 5805) 
While similar to nev/ly-revised Dictionary ofOc- 
vupational I'ittcs, this (iuide expands upon the 
infortiiation ahout the 12 Areas and 6H Groups. 
The information is rewritten for easier student 
use and con.prehension, and photographs and 
illustrations ar^i added for more appeal. 



WORKER TRAIT GROUP KEVSORT DECK 
(Item 5817) 

This highly motivating technique is used to help 
students identify groups of occupations related 
to their interests, abilities, and other personal 
characteristics. The Keysort Deck contains 66 
cards, one for each Worker Trait Group. Printed 
on each card is tiie Area/Worker Trait Group 
Number, title, a brief description of the group, 
and a hsting of occupational subgroup examples. 
Selected factors and a series of numbered holes 
are located along the outer edges of each card, 
A special needle is used to sort the deck of cards to identify the Worker 
Trait (Jroups related to a particular part of a factor. The Keysort Deck 
may be sorted to identify Worker Trait Groups related to each factor 
part or may be sorted to combine several parts. 

Complete instructions for using the Keysort Deck to explore Worker 
Trait (Iroups in relation to selected factors, or combinations of factors, 
are included in the ECDM Studeat Text and Teacher Edition as well 
as the CIS Ciuide and Professional Manual. 

WORKER TRAIT GROUP INDEX TO 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION (Item 5807) 
This index contains sections, indexed by Worker 
Trait Groups, with references by page number to 
the Occupational Outlook Handbook and the 
Encyclopedia of Careers, The index also con- 
tains an Experience Resources Section in which 
additional occupational information resources 
available locally can be indexed, including work 
experience sites, and school clubs and activities. 
Indexes to theOOH and the EOC are also avail- 
able separately. (See order form. Page I U 

SCHOOL SUBJECT WORKER TRAIT GROUP CHART (Item 5815) 
Helps students quickly identify school subjects and Worker Trait 
C;roups that are related. Along each side of the chart, there is a listing 
of 56 school subjects grouped into general subject areas, such as 
language, math, and .science. Across the top of tho Chait there are 66 
column*; of Worker Trait Groups. The rows and columns intersect to 
form a cell linking each school subject with each Worker Trait Group. 
If a subject and a Worker Trait Group are related, the codes A or B 
appear in the cell, signalling a direct or indirect relationship, respec- 
tively. 

,SCH()OL SUBJECT - OCCUPATION 
INDEX (Item 5809) 

An extension of the School Subject — 
Worker Trait (iroup Chart (above), this 
index provides more specific information 
about school subject — occupations rela- 
tionships. The-lndex links more than 2800 
occupations with the 56 school subjects. 
These occupations represent the major 
national employment opportunities. 





LMSTRiPS'CASSElTES 



Please see next page for descriptions. 



See order fornn on page 1 1 . 



AO. CAREER DECISION-IVWKING 

FIlMSTRIPS/CASSETTiS 

These exceptional audiovisuals are indispensable for effective presentation of KCDM and CIS and 
can also be utilized' effectively in any career guidance program. They break down occupational 
stereotyping by showing individuals in nonstereotyped roles. All 18 filmstrips/cassettes and the 
tape cassette are utilized in both ECDM and CIS to introduce key concepts. Two other packages 
are offered for those not Using the complete ECDM or CIS programs (see order form at right) and 
individual filmstrip/cassette sets may be ordered for $18 per set; the tape cassette cost is $9.50. 
The filmstrips are full-color, 75-80 frames: the tape cassettes have inaudible advance one side» 
audible beeps on other side. 
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Career Goals Item 2713 Points out the common needs of all 
people and the individual goals or tastes of each person. Short 
term goals, long term goals, influences on these goals, how goals 
change as a person matures are among topics covered. How in- 
dividuals can meet their: goals through work— from early child- 
hood to old age — co?Tlpletes the films trip. 
Decision-Making, Part I Item 2714 This follows George {a teen) 
through a carnival to a fortune teller who has George^ see in a 
cryst^ ball how different people make decisions. She then tells 
him about a decision-making strategy which is demonstrated by 
Penny (another teen). 

Decision-Makings Part 2 Item 2716 The fortune teller ex- 
plains the decision-making strategy in detail to Sally (a teen) by 
allowing her to see her own and other people's decisions in the 
crystal ball. , 
Self-Exploration: Who Will I Be? Item 2716 A young boy is 
confronted by nmsked figures teprftseaUng.th©. Values ftfTr^ 
Beauty, Justice and Love. Ho is left with the decision as to what 
he values. 

A young boy is projected into mirror images of himselfin various 
roles — student, actor, computer technologist, and older retired 
man. He is left thinking of all the choices he could make for his 
future. 

Working Conditions and Physical Demands Item 2719 This 
filmstrip presents the varying work environments (indoor/out- 
door, hot/cold. etc.). physical action (standing/crawling/kneeling, 
et^,), and conditions (dusty/toxicynoisy) through representative 
occupations. 

Work Experiences Item 2724 Students discuss their plans 
for summer actiyities. Individuals relate the reasons for doing 
parUciilar activfes and how they might affect their futures. 
Also stresses their interests and values. 

Economic Influences Item 2725 The cost of living, earnings 
of individuals and families, taxes, strikes, recessions, inflation 
are shown to be influences on each person's lifestyle and career. 
How economics might affect the decision the students make 
about their future include cost of education, training, marriage, 
etc. Highlights breaking down occupational stereotyping. 
Social Influences Item 2726 A brief look at past social in- 
fluences is followed by the widening choice of occupations open 
to all people. Looks at how family, peer groups, sex, ethnic back- 
ground, and handicaps, influence career decisions. Three youths 
(urban Spanish/American male, suburbanite white female, and 
rural white male) discuss the decisions they must make and how 
their families and social background influence them* 
Sequences in Self-Exploration Item 2727 This filmstrip is 
first viewed with no narratiOet only music and visuals. There are 
four situations presented. The viewers are to record their im- 
pressions of what is happening in these situations and how the 
people in them feel. The strip is shown again with narrative to 
the four sitii'ations. Discussion is used to show people have dif- 
ferent feelings, values, and attitudes. 
Introduction to the Career Information System Item 2728 
This strip stresses that information is needed to make decisions. 
That information must be organized — exariiples are libraries. 



phone book. etc. To make career decisions, students need both 
self and occupational information. The Career Information Sys- 
tem provides this link of self information (interests, values, 
goals, abilities) to occupational information through such sources 
as the Dictionary of Occupational Ti tles (Worker Trait Groups). 
Occupational dutlook Handbook, and the Encyclopedig, of 
Careers, 

Using the Career Information System Item 2729 This strip 
gives spedHc directions for using the Career Information Sys- 
tem. It follows two students as they investigate and explo|:e oc- 
cupations u sing the system's materials^ 

Creating a Career Item 2712 Corecr is defined ap all work 
activities used as a means of meeting goals — not justpaid jobs. 
It includes education and ttaii^ing, occupations, home and 
family, and community involvement. Decisions shape a career, 
affecting How and where one's time is spent, and with whom. 
They also affect standard of living. By making decisions which 
lead toward their goals, students gain control over their career. 
A National Vocational Guidance Association award winner. 
Examining Your Interests Item 2717 Jim (white male teen). 
Cliff (black male teen), and Terry (white female teen), are fol- 
lowed through the strip as they examine how their interests in 
'sports, electronics, and drafting can lead them to groups of occu- 
pations in which these interests play e part. 
Work Activitieo Item 2718 'This strip outlines with audio and 
visuals the 10 types of Work Activities. Very diversified occupa- 
tions are shpwn< Students are shown that for a given type of 
activity, there are occupations which require similar activities. 
Work Situations I^em 2720 This follows Mike and Susan as 
they discover how attitudes aiid work situations can influence 
performance on a job. Susan's dislike of rules and Mike's dis- 
satisfaction with routine ar.e points brought out to teach adap* 
tive skills. The varying situations workers face are demon- 
strated by people in varying occupations. 
Credentials and Competencies: Ged Ready, Get Set, Gol Item 
2721 An NVGA award-winning filmstrip. It depicts the need 
people hava for credentials (what you should be able to dp) for 
many purposes, including getting a jiob. Comj^etencies (what you 
can do) are presented bb job-keeping skills^ How to develop these 
skills is outlined. 

What are Aptitudes? Item 2722 People .^are different. 
Achievement (what you have done). Ability (what you can do), 
and Aptitude (what you can learn to do) are the past, present 
and future of the same characteristic. The filmstrip describes., 
how Dave's knowledge of his achievement, ability, and aptitudes 
both in and out of school, can help him in his ciareer decisiori- 
making. It then uses various studente and their interests and 
school aptitudes to show how these influence theur futures. 
Learning About Aptitudes Item 2723 This covers areas of 
aptitudes and how they relate to career, decisions. These areas 
are: General. Verbal. Numerical. Spatial, Form Perception, 
Clerical Perception, Motor Coordination. Finger Dexterity. 
Manual Dexterity, Eye-Hand-Foot Coordination, and Color Dis- 
crimination. By identifying their own (aptitudes in these areas, 
students can relate them to career choices. 



Tai»e !Ca<^tt^ 01 i ^ Reproduces sounds work- 

ers^e exiM58ix^ are to associate 

the/ToiiMs^w^^^ and become aware that noise can 

afffct jobsatii^^ ' 
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Tape Cassette Item 5820 Side 2 rr De8cribes;work tasks and 
social/physical surroundings of 15 occupations. Stude^ are to 
write down the job they think is being described and become 
aware of these factors in job selection.. 
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C 1 iS Pro ft»^ijsic>na I ManOcil 
WTG File Content Notebook 
A.iphi*l>i?t iocil CTurti Kilo (PK^. of 5()()) 
OlS Ouide 

1 ncii vidua Uz:fci A^etivitifK forC^iiretT x p lo r«* t ion 
(I/\C:K> (Pkt?-of lO) 

Work Aotivitv Chceklist (Pk*?. of 32)" 
Work Situations Oheekli^it ( l*k|L^, <>f 3:^> 
Work A.ptitude*^ Checklist <I*k^^- of 3'^) 
WTO Key sort Deek (fiO eards) 
Worker Trait CJroup CJuide 

WTG Index to Occupational Information 
WTCi I ndex to OccupritionalOu t l<xjk Ilandljook 
t*soe 580T> 

W^'FO Index to K ncv eloped i a of Careers 
(see ^80T> 

School Subject — V\'orker Trait Clrouj^ C^Hart 
«pk^. of e) 

School Sul^ject — Occupation Index 

IPS ArsJD CASSETTES May t>e ordered -iinj^ly at S18 per 
Cassette (Item 5820) is S9.50. Order by I tern JSTumber, (See 

Kxplorin^^ Career Decision-M tik i nf< (includes all 
18 filni« trip/cassette sets plus the tape ciiMsetteJ 

1 ndividualii^ed Activities for Career Exploration 
(1>\CE> (Set of 9 f ilmstrips/casset tes pluj^ the 
tape cassette — 27 13. 2T1T» 27 18, 2T20. 2-72 1. 
2722, 2723. 2728. 2720, 5820) 

CIS Start-Up PackaK«-> (Set of B filmstrips/ 
Cassettes plus the tape cassette — 2728. 
2729, 27 18. 2720. 2722. 2723. 5820> 
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